Rhett

fought in defense of slavery in the territorial
conflict following the Mexican War. He at-
tended the Nashville convention in 1850 and
wrote its address. Returning home he announced
that South Carolina would not submit to the
compromise measures and began his campaign,
not now for the reformation of the Union, but
for secession. His people responded zealously,
but when it appeared that there was little hope
of action by any other Southern state, a conflict
developed between the group led by Rhett and
the cooperationists under R. W. Barnwell.
Rhett, as Calhoun's successor, secured the long-
coveted seat in the United States Senate, where
during two sessions he had a stormy experi-
ence. At home, meantime, he waged the fiercest
battle of his life. He called on South Carolina
to secede at once and alone. Though confident
that she could sustain herself as an independent
nation, he always gave the assurance that her
action would lead, sooner or later, to a Southern
Confederacy. Cooperation, he said, could be se-
cured only after some one state took the initia-
tive and forced the issue. Later (Oct. 16, 1860)
he wrote to Barnwell, "I never have, and do not
now desire, South Carolina to be a Sovereignty
separated from the other Southern States. I
have aimed at nothing but a Southern Confed-
eracy" (White, post, p. 176, note 41).

The secessionists were defeated in 1851, but
the conflict continued confusedly till a state con-
vention met in 1852 and passed an ordinance
merely declaratory of the right of secession.
Rhett regarded this as "submission" and re-
signed his seat in the Senate, withdrawing en-
tirely from politics. His party was demoralized
and shattered, and the people of the state, be-
wildered and exhausted, relapsed into apathy.
The situation was capitalized by J. L. Orr \_q.v.],
leader of the new National Democrats who stood
for the democratization and nationalization of
the state. Alarmed by this new menace, Rhett
decided that secession must be secured quickly
or it would never be secured, and he resolutely
refused to be diverted even by projects with which
he was fundamentally in sympathy, such as an-
nexation movements and the revival of the Afri-
can slave trade. In 1857 his son, R. B. Rhett,
Jr., became editor of the Charleston Mercuryf
Rhett's organ during most of his career, but he
was soon forced to announce that the paper re-
pudiated any extreme measures. In 1858 Rhett
met William L. Yancey [g.z>.] and other South-
ern radicals in Montgomery; through their ut-
terances they gave public notice of their pur-
poses and methods, but they soon decided that
the only possibility of secession lay in a Repub-
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lican victory in 1860. Through the confusion
and difficulties of these years, the Rhetts steered
a devious and wary course. The Mercury,
forced nominally to abandon its advocacy of a
purely sectional party, affirmed its adherence
to the Democratic party but worked to under-
mine Southern confidence in it. The paper eager-
ly hailed the factional fight in the party, though
regarding Jefferson Davis as no less national
than Orr; and Rhett and Yancey again took
counsel together. The "Mercury program" failed
completely in South Carolina, in spite of the ex-
citement over John Brown's raid, but, to Rhett's
surprise, Yancey succeeded in breaking the Na-
tional Democratic Convention at Charleston.
Rhett attended the new Democratic state con-
vention, where, after the sharpest conflict South
Carolina had ever witnessed, he was elected a
delegate to the Richmond convention,

When Republican victory became probable,
Rhett never lost sight of the lesson of 1850-51.
There must be no conflict between separate state
action and cooperation; the resistance spirit
must be aroused but all discussion of method
suppressed; and secession must be accomplished
immediately after the election before popular
feeling had a chance to cool off. Carefully the
Mercury advanced from one position to another.
In the legislature the younger Rhett led the suc-
cessful fight against postponement of the state
convention until January 1861. Secessionists be-
lieved that had postponement won, the secession
movement would have ended in failure. It did
not fail, and Rhett enjoyed a brief triumph as
"the father of secession." The convention voted
the ordinance of secession and Rhett wrote the
"Address to the Slaveholding States." But al-
ready evidences of reaction had appeared and
Rhett soon suspected that the secession of the
other states was merely a political scheme for
forcing concessions from the North. He went
to the Southern Congress at Montgomery de-
termined to defeat the schemes for reconstruc-
tion of the Union. He failed to secure the presi-
dency of the new Confederacy and he was ig-
nored in the appointments. Almost all the pro-
visions which he thought vital to the new Con-
stitution to give permanent significance to the
"Revolution" were defeated by what he consid-
ered reconstruction influences, which President
Davis was suspected of favoring. Rhett's cher-
ished scheme of commercial concessions to Eng-
land in return for recognition was rejected re-
peatedly as was his next one, the opposite policy
of an embargo on cotton.

He had not anticipated war but he welcomed
it, because at first it stopped the talk of recon-
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